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sis are mine) : "Certainly no other perform- 
ance (than translation) can so make the student 
'weigh every word' and while dealing with great 
men's ideas feel every detail of the expression". 
This is an admirable statement of the value that 
lies in intensive study of Greek literature in the 
original. Again: "The constant recasting of the 
thought .... the observation of what is idio- 
matic and peculiar as distinguished from what is 
universal .... make him alive to qualities 
of sense and form of which otherwise he could have 
been but vaguely conscious". That is to say, these 
processes aforesaid reveal to the student precisely 
the concepts that go to form literary judgment. 

I for one am truly thankful thus to see that 
smoke jinn of delusion which was released at the 
outset imprisoned again — accidentally or otherwise 
— in the bottle of common sense. Skimming Greek 
authors in translation can never take the place of 
the less expeditious but more gainful process of 
thumbing a few masterpieces in the original. To 
be sure, courses in the History of Greek Literature 
for which a knowledge of the Greek language is 
not a prerequisite are not unknown nowadays in 
institutions of learning. But as a matter of fact 
these courses have been called into being by a 
certain lamentable tendency in higher education 
that is now pedagogical history. They are con- 
fessions of weakness, bids for student elections, 
mere sops to Cerberi. They may work positive 
harm unless it be clearly understood that such work 
can be legitimately indulged in only as a partial 
succedaneum, not as an equivalent in which stu- 
dents who have no souls above coupling-pins or 
mortuary statistics may flatter themselves that they 
are mastering Greek literature as a parergon. In 
fine, let us not deceive ourselves or John Doe either 
into supposing that if a divorce occurs in the 
House of Classics, Greek can keep up appearances 
on any such alimony as Dr. Ball fixes. 
Princeton University DuANE Reed StUART 



LATIN VERSUS THE CLASSICS 

(Concluded) 

Exercise in translation from any language, natu- 
rally, has more or less of the same utility. It is a 
pedagogical commonplace. Certainly no other per- 
formance can so make the student "weigh every 
word" and while dealing with great men's ideas 
feel every detail of the expression. The constant 
recasting of the thought, the discrimination of syno- 
nyms, the observation of what is idiomatic and pe- 
culiar as distinguished from what is universal in 
modes of speech, make him alive to qualities of 
sense and form of which otherwise he could have 
been but vaguely conscious. 

Little need be said of the claim that secondary- 
school pupils at any rate could get all necessary 



linguistic drill from the analysis of literature in their 
mother tongue. Even if it were true it would be 
open to at least one grave objection. When the 
masterpieces of English literature are made a 
corpus vile for linguistic dissection, they may come 
in for a share of the dislike that occasionally falls 
to the dead languages. Now it does not matter 
supremely if an occasional pupil go through life 
with the impression that Caesar's Gallic War is a 
book chiefly intended to serve for a tiresome gram- 
matical drill, or that an ode of Horace is a Chinese 
puzzle. This is regrettable and unnecessary, but 
in life as a whole it is not so large an affair. But 
if he were to get this sort of notion about things 
written in his native tongue, he might spoil his 
capacity for a love of letters forever. Vivisection 
in language may be as reprehensible as any other 
kind. 

And the recasting of the thought in translation 
is much more radical in the case of the Latin than 
in that of any of the usual modern languages. A 
vigorous French advocate of 'modern' education 
urges that these should supplant the Latin in school 
because, being more like the pupils' vernacular, they 
are easier. "Easily," he says, "one passes from 
the French to the English, the German, the Italian. 
One can almost lay the translation like a tracing 
over the text". That of course is just why they 
will not do for the student what the Latin does. 
Nor will the Greek, which from its loose sequence 
of clauses so much more resembles the modern lan- 
guages. The fairly complete inflection of the Latin, 
its substantial freedom at the same time from such 
redundancies of inflection as the Greek middle 
voice and dual number — logical superfluities, how- 
ever convenient to literary art — and the periodic 
sentence-structure which makes the reader keep 
the clues of relation precisely in mind to the end, 
all give the Latin a particular availability for its 
educational function. The limitations of the lan- 
guage, its inadequacy for technical expression, were 
lamented by Romans themselves; the physician Cel- 
sus, for instance, speaks of the superiority of the 
Greek vocabulary for the uses of his science; but 
for us this relative poverty of the Latin is only 
another point in its favor. The simple physical 
fact that the Latin lexicon is a smaller volume than 
the Greek means that there are not in it so many 
mere words to memorize, special words, duplicate 
or synonymous words too, which in Greek the dif- 
ferent dialects so copiously supplied. In a living 
language these multiplicities are sources of power, 
but in one which serves for formal types they be- 
come distracting impedimenta. It is one thing joy- 
fully to master the idioms of a living speech in us- 
ing it among those who use it, and quite another 
to find the same species of peculiarities as petrified 
distortions in a language half the value of which is 
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that it is monumental. And when ardent Gre- 
cians urge the superiority of Greek over Latin in 
the quality of precision, we must distinguish clearly 
between that flexibility and resource in the one 
language which facilitated subtle discriminations of 
meaning, and the formal exactness which charac- 
terizes the other. 

Yet in many respects, evidently, the student who 
learns both Latin and Greek is getting the same 
kind of training from both of them. The whole 
question of their use must be considered in view of 
all the kinds of grist the educational mill has to 
grind. Since the time that the Classics can right- 
fully command is admittedly not what they once 
had, it seems necessary to choose between less ef- 
ficient but nevertheless excessive teaching of two 
classic languages and adequate work with one. 
When we ask what is enough of the classical ele- 
ment in the total of an education, we have to con- 
front the principle of diminishing returns. A fair 
investment of time and trouble in classical studies 
yields, for most students, a larger educational return 
than anything else in its way, but if the expenditure 
be carried beyond a certain point — practically, from 
one dead language over to two — the investment is 
likely to cost more than it yields. Enough is more 
than as good as a feast. 

I do not wish to seem to emphasize too much 
the 'dry' grammatical element in linguistic study. 
But the reaction from the predominantly grammati- 
cal teaching of a generation or two ago toward 
teaching the Classics as "literature", useful as it has 
been, could only temporarily obscure what is after 
all the student's chief literary gain from them. 
There is a great difference between grammar as an 
aggregation of statements in a textbook and gram- 
mar as it is traced in the development of an ex- 
pressed thought. Certainly it is poor teaching that 
fails to make the dullest of pupils realize that the 
writings of Cicero and Horace are the literary ex- 
pression of keenly living human minds. But the 
further removed from our own times and habits an 
author is, the less we shall simply absorb his mes- 
sage and the more we shall inevitably approach 
his work in that spirit of psychological analysis 
which is the essence of philology. 

And however barren a certain type of classical 
philology may find occasion to become, every gen- 
eration of students has its essential philological at- 
tainment to secure. With such sense of the sig- 
nificance of forms of expression as is needful to a 
cultured mind, every student must be inoculated. 
By all means let the youth be encouraged to enjoy 
his Latin books as literature. But this he can do 
only as he comprehends a fashion of phrase and a 
mode of thought other than his own; and this com- 
prehension means much more for him than all the 



very moderate quantity of literature which he thus 
comes to know. 

The science of language may easily be the best 
adapted among sciences for teaching to the elemen- 
tary student the scientific method. Commonly, of 
course, we think of the 'natural' sciences first in this 
connection, and of laboratory observation. But the 
elementary stages of the natural sciences involve 
chiefly the direct learning of facts; the pupil reads 
things or is told them or at most observes them 
under explicit direction. His work has usually lit- 
tle to do with that classifying and balancing and 
analysis with which the advanced student is con- 
cerned and which are typical of the scientific pro- 
cesses. Precisely this kind of mental exercise, how- 
ever, especially for the beginner, occurs in studying 
the Latin. It need not be described in detail to 
anyone who has ever learned faithfully to trace the 
dove-tailed members of a Latin sentence, waiting 
with suspended sense for the last fragment which 
is to make the design a complete and translatable 
thought, and always with a growing instinct for the 
mutual relations of inflected words. We could find 
plenty of mathematical and biological analogies for 
a complex period. Scientific method has become 
a name to conjure with, and the observed usefulness 
of Latin as a preparation for advanced work in the 
sciences has occasionally even been urged as the 
best reason for teaching it. 

But at this sort of defence of classical study the 
untainted spirit of humanism has naturally balked. 
And be the scientific drill what it may, it appears 
that we must distinguish between the visible motive 
for the study and the incidental results which may 
prove no less important. President Wilson's well- 
known remark that "character is a by-product" 
might be paralleled with reference to several other 
ends in education. The healthy student is not go- 
ing to be thinking constantly as he goes of the 
discipline he is getting in mental habit. The stated 
purpose of studying Latin is to be able to read 
Latin literature, a concrete and definite object. 
Somewhat a paradox perhaps it is, but the best 
teaching will probably be that which aims simply 
at this ability to read and appreciate what the 
Romans had to say. It is the material of a study 
to which the student's mind must be directed and it 
must seem to be, as well as be, worth while. 

And so, I should say, reverting to the historical 
motives for studying Latin, the Latin course which 
is to contribute to the making of young bachelors 
of arts ought to include near its end some kind of 
connected review of the historical significance of 
that material. After the student's five or six years 
of Latin reading he should not fail to recognize the 
greatness of Rome's expression in civilization, nor 
the efflorescence of Roman influence in the mediae- 
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val and modern world. Less concerned with the 
relation of the Latin to older languages than with 
its relation to those which have grown out of it, he 
should understand, in other fields also, the sway 
exercised by the mighty tradition of Rome even 
through the ages when the Forum was a cattle-pas- 
ture and the Colosseum a quarry. Every feature 
of Rome's transmitted life, in architecture and the 
other arts as well as in literature and philosophy 
and law and political ideals, should have its place 
in his final impression of the subject, which should 
embrace the suggestions of the excavated Forum 
and the scattered pavements of Roman highways 
all over the territories of the empire, of Saint 
Peter's basilica and the Christianized Pantheon, and 
of the treasures of the Vatican as well as the im- 
palpable accumulations in the museums of language. 
Now at length, in addition to all he has got from 
his Latin that is linguistic and indispensable, he will 
be in a position to appreciate somewhat the quality 
of the civilization that is reflected from the focus 
of the ancient world. Allan P. Ball 

College of the City of New York 



REVIEWS 

Essentials of Latin. By Henry Carr Pearson, of 
the Horace Mann School, New York. New 
York: American Book Co. (1905). Pp. 320. 
The aim of this book, as stated in the preface, is 
to prepare pupils in a thorough fashion to read 
Caesar's Gallic war. No great knowledge of Eng- 
lish grammar is taken for granted but the syntacti- 
cal points are carefully and simply explained from 
an English point of view. All explanations and 
notes, with the exception of foot notes, are printed 
in the same size type as the paradigms and sen- 
tences, thereby helping the pupil to feel the impor- 
tance of reading or learning the same. In each 
lesson, after a paradigm or principle of syntax has 
been given, attention is called to the important 
points and questions are asked which direct the at- 
tention and still leave the work to be done by the 
pupil. This is a great saving in time in the reci- 
tation, and gives a more definite help than when 
the book must be constantly explained and elabo- 
rated upon by the teacher. The vocabulary is 
shorter than in most books for beginners, but, as 
only those words are used that will be needed in 
reading Caesar, at the end of the year fully as much, 
if not more, has been gained as if more words had 
been given. 

Nearly every lesson contains review exercises in 
translating from Latin into English and from Eng- 
lish into Latin, making use of the vocabulary and 
constructions of the preceding lessons. Occasional 
reading lessons occur in which the story of the first 
ten chapters of Caesar's campaign against the Hel- 
vetians is simply told 



The first seventy lessons contain all the construc- 
tions of syntax necessary before beginning to read 
Caesar. The topics are so grouped that four or 
five lessons are devoted to one subject before pass- 
ing on to a new one. 

After these preparatory lessons, six lessons are 
added containing explanations of the use of condi- 
tional sentences, wishes, indirect discourse, the im- 
personal use of verbs, and periphrastic conjuga- 
tions. These may be taken up while reading Caesar 
or may be introduced before. They do not depend 
on any of the preceding lessons and may be taken 
up in connection with any other lesson or in any 
order that the teacher may wish. 

The selections for reading in the back of the 
book comprise, first, stories of Roman History from 
Viri Romae, then the first 20 chapters of Book II 
of the Gallic war, in simplified form. 

In the appendix the tables of declension, conju- 
gation, etc., are given, with the English meanings 
for the forms of the regular verbs, except in the 
subjunctive. Then follows a brief synopsis of the 
Rules of Syntax, summarizing the uses of the dif- 
ferent cases, the subjunctive mood, etc.; this synop- 
sis did not appear in the first edition. 

Especially worthy of note is the clear and simple 
manner of presenting the construction of the verb 
forms. Each tense is explained carefully; then, 
after the six tenses of the active voice have been 
given, a summary of their formation is made on 
page 49. In the case of the imperfect subjunctive 
it seems to the writer of this review a mistake to 
explain the form as the present infinitive plus the 
personal endings. 

The whole book, in its simplicity and clearness, 
is one which the average pupil can readily master, 
and, after practical experience with this and sev- 
eral others both in beginners' classes and with pri- 
vate pupils, the reviewer feels that it justifies its 
existence among its numerous rivals by really ac- 
complishing its aim. Helen Ives Haioht 
Miss Knox's School, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 



Sprechen Sie Lateinisch? Moderne Konversation in 
Lateinischer Sprache. By Georg Capellanus. 
Fourth Edition. Leipzig: Koch. Pp. 119. 
2 nik. 
From those who believe with Michael Finsbury, 
in Robert Louis Stevenson-Lloyd Osbourne's The 
Wrong Box, that there is "nothing like a little ju- 
dicious levity", or who would answer nihil to Cice- 
ro's question in the Tusculans, Quid est dulcius otio 
litteratof, this little book, with its interesting, 
sprightly, and sparkling dialogue, is sure to receive 
a welcome. Keeping far from the madding crowd 
of mechanical and stilted phrases usually found in 
books of this kind, and holding itself aloof from the 
vapidity of the Ollendorfian method, it is decidedy 



